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INTRODUCTION. 



Everytfiing new which has been introduced to the world 
has invariably been laug-hed at, and held up to ridicule by 
the very men who should have been the foremost in its inves- 
tigation^ to ascertain whether it was really what it professed 
to be, or simply an hallucination of the brain of its propounded 
I know the simplest way to deal with a subject we do not 
understand is to pooh pooh it, and thus save ourselves the 
trouble of inquiring into its merits. This is scarcely a fair 
way of treating any subject, and ought to be universally con- 
demned; and if there be anything good, let us gather up 
that which is worth anything and reject the rubbish. 

The age we live in may truly be termed an age of wonders. 
There is scarcely a day passes but some new discovery is 
being made known, and the only thing that appears surprising 
is that the world has been in existence so many thousand 
years, and man with his giant intellect has become so little 
familiar with some of Nature's laws. There are of course 
some things that will always remain mysteries to us. At the 
present time we are familiar with Oxygen, Hydrogen, and 
Nitrogen. We know that Oxygen and Hydrogen in com- 
bination produce water; Oxygen and Nitrogen the air we 
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breathe; yet we have not yet discovered of what either of 
these gases are composed, and therefore speak of them as 
primitives. Yet it is impossible for any person to place a 
limit to human intellect, — men are ever searching into the 
arcana of science, and continually bringing to the surface some 
hitherto hidden treasure, which leads us to exclaim 

'< How wondrc^ art thy works. Parent of all Good." 

God has given to every man one or more talents. What 
use are we making of them ? If we are allowing those talents 
to lie dormant, then we might as well never have had them. 
Let OS not rest till vre have discovered what talent God has 
endowed us with, and having done so, make the best possible 
use we can of it. 

The gfreat difficulty men meet with in studying is the little 
power they possess of remembering things. Now even 
Memory itself can be made far more strong and powerful 
by aids and contrivances, and from a very early period in the 
history of the world the most learned philosophers resorted 
to various contrivances to enable them to remember the 
knowledge they acquired. Without going into all the systems 
propounded by various men, I will proceed at once to give 
a short History of Mnemonics. 



HISTORY OF MNEMONICS. 



Mnemonics is a word derived from Mnemosinee, the Goddess 
of Memory, of whom we read in heathen mythology. The 
ancient philosophers set apart one day in the year in' her 
honour, and presented at her shrine choice and costly bouquets 
of flowers, and he who presented the most beautiful gift, was 
supposed to have had conferred upon him the most powerful 
memory for the year. 

Egypt in hieroglyphics wrote its lor^, 
Giving the world an art unknown before ; 
First by the limner's art it was impressed, 
Then in the shape of things ideas dressed. 

Veiy little is known of ancient Egpytian lore, yet it is certain 
that at a very early period she reached a high state of perfection 
in the arts and sciences. But Simonides has the credit of being 
the discoverer of the Art of Memory. He was a lyric poet of 
the island of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, who flourished in the 
6ist olympiad about 535 years before the birth of Christ, and is 
celebrated by Cicero and Quinctilian. Both these authors relate 
the following m3rthological incident on the occasion which sug. 
gested the invention. Simonides was engaged by Scopas, a rich 
Thessalian, to compose a panegyric on him for a certain sum of 
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money ; and was invited to a festival, given by Scopas to his 
friends, in order to rehearse it, but was sordidly refused more 
than half the stipulated compensation, because (puzzled perhaps 
with the sterility of the principal subject) he had introduced 
a long episode, amounting to half the poem, in praise of Castor 
and Pollux. Simonides soon found an avenger of the insult. 
He was immediately sumnaoned from the company by two 
young men on horseback, supposed to be Castor and Pollux 
in disguise, who appeared to protect their favourite poet; 
and who, as soon as they had saved Simonides, made the roof 
fall on Scopas and his company, bruising them so to death 
that not a lineament of them could be known. Simonides by 
remembering the manner in which they sat at table was able 
to distinguish them^ and to deliver them to their friends for 
burial. The aid which the recollection of the poet received 
on this occasion is said to have suggested the idea of an 
Artificial Memory. 

The principle of Simonides' system was the Association and 
Localisation of Ideas; but I am not going to treat upon his 
method of Association and Localisation, or in fact upon any 
of the others whose names I may mention as having practised 
and published various Aids to Memory, as there would be very 
little to interest or instruct. I shall therefore content myself 
by merely mentioning their names and the dates they flourished. 

There can be but little doubt that Aristotle once published 
a Mnemonicon. He was engaged by Philip of Macedon as 
Teacher to his son Alexander the Great, who on the death 
of his father Philip, had suddenly to take the command of a 
large army, and lead them forth to battle. There were no 
lEiaps in his days — no newspapers to give him intelligence of 
the countries or people he had to fight against. He had to 
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get his knowledg-e as best be. could respecting the people he 
might cope with^ and the way he should travel, yet it is said 
of him he overcame every obstacle^ and having conquered 
the whole world, wept that he had, no more wprlds to conquer, 
and when only 33 years of age died the victim of his passion 
for strong drink. The following letter is to be found in the 
archieves of the British Museum : — 

*' Alexander to Aristotle,, greeting : 

" You did wrong in publishing the achronfiatic parts of Science. 
" In what shall we differ, from the rest of the community if the 
" superior parts of knowledge we gained from you be made 
"common to the whole world. For my part I would rather 
•'excel the bulk of mankind in learning than in the extent of 
"power and dominion.*' 

This letter no doubt accounts for the suppression of Aristotle's 
Mnemonicon. 

It is said of Cleopatra, Queen of Eg^t, that she spoke the 
langxiages of 14 different peoples on the Levant, over whom 
she had time and talent to govern during the war of a Roman 
Republic, besides speaking the Latin fluently. 

The following are sopie of the more modern Professors 
of the Art, who made the Science more widely known by 
publishing their various plans. 

Thomas Bradwardin, Merton Qollese, Oxford, 1325. 

Baptista Porta, 1500. 

GuLiELMus Gartorali, 1 555. 

JoRDANO Bruno, 1591. 

John Baptista Porta, 1602. 

Adam Bruxio, 16 10. 

John Willis, 16 18. 

John Conrads Dannhawer, 1635. 
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Raymond Lullt, 1640. 

LaMBBKT SCHSNCKBLy 1643. 
HeNKT HlEDSONy 165 1.. 
JXAN BSLOT, 1654. 

Mabivs D'AssiGNYy 1706. 

Richard Grey, 1730. 

SoLOMAN Lows, 1737* 

B. G. Fbyjoo, 1781. 

M. Grsgor Von Fsinaiglb, 1807. 

Major Bkniowski, 1840. 

The system that I am about explaining to the reader is the 
one introduced into London about 1840 by Major BsNiowsKiy a 
Polish refugee, under the title of Phrenotypics. He was 
familiar with and could speak 18 different languages. When 
he left France for England, he knew not a word of English; 
but before leaving Boulogne he entered a publisher's shop 
and purchased a French and English vocabulary, and in the 
course of his three or four hours' journey from Boulogne to 
Dover, he committed the whole of it to Memory, so that on 
entering his hotel for dinner was able to ask for all he wanted 
in English. This no doubt was a very marvellous feat, but 
to those who understand his system it is quite comprehensible. 

With these introductory remarks I will proceed to explain 
the Science of Phrenotypics. 
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PHRENOTYPICS; 

OR, THE 

SCIENCE OF MEMORY. 



Phrenotypics is derived from the Grreek words phrenos^ the 
brain^ and tupos^ a picture, or a picture on the brain. 
The System is divided into two parts: 

1st, The Association of Ideas. 
2nd, The Localisation of Ideas. 

Every subject a student has placed before him to acquire 
must come under one or other of these heads. It is therefore 
necessary for him to become familiar with them both, and I 
shall proceed at once to explain them in such a manner, that 
any one by careful attention, and following- out the rules I 
lay down, may thoroughly understand them. 

« I. Association of Ideas. 

I mean by Association of Ideas the so connecting- of one 
word with another, that when one word is mentioned the 
other shall immediately spring up in your mind. 

The Association of Ideas may be divided into three Problems. 
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1st Problem. — The connecting of tv^'o familiar notions or 
Ideas together, such as 



Tree ; 


and 


house. 


Garden 


ft 


lady. 


Church 


9f 


carriage. 


Box 


9f 


book. 


Table 


f* 


water. 


Carpet 


ff 


ink. 


Muslin 


f> 


fire. 


Coals 


99 


ship 


Bat 


99 


field. 


Slipper 


99 


pavement. 


Cow 


l» 


street. 


Pen 


99 


friend. 


Country 


99 


donkey. 


Glass 


99 


woman, &c. 



These columns of words may be carried to an indefinite 
length, only be careful to write familiar nouns. The follow- 
ing is the plan you must pursue in learning them: — I want 
to connect Tree and House together in such a way that when 
tree is mentioned the word house opposite shall immediately 
spring up before me. I think of a house that I have seen 
somewhere with a beautiful large tree growing either in 
front or back of it, and think of no other. The impression 
is then made, and you go on to the next. 

Garden and Lady, Think of some lady (one you know, 
if possible) that you have seen walking in a garden ; or may 
be you have gone into the garden to pick a flower for a young 
lady, and you will find those two words inseparably connected 
together. 

Then comes Church and Carriage, May be the person is 
too ill to walk to church, or too lame, or resides at too great 
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a distance to walk, and is therefore obliged to go to church 
in a carriage ; and there is scarcely a Sunday but what you 
see a carriage standing outside the church waiting to convey 
home sonje worshipper. 

Then Box and Book, You have got some nice little book 
(perhaps your Bible) locked up in your box; just think of 
it for a second, and ask yourself, What is in my box?— the 
book ; and where is the book ? — in the box. The connecting 
of these and similar words together, after a little practice, will 
not take you many seconds, and you will be perfectly astonished 
at the number you are able to commit to Memory in five 
minutes. 

2nd Problem. — ^The connecting of a familiar word with an 
unfamiliar one. This applies to the study of foreign langfuages, 
Chronology, Historical facts, &c., and is just doubly as difficult 
as Problem i. With regard to Chronology and History, I 
shall devote a chapter further on especially to those subjects, 
and now only show you how to draw familiar notions out of 
unfamiliar words. Write down 



Water 



aqua, 



Good ... ... bonus. 

Man homo. 

Boy gargon. 

Father pere. 

Mother mere. 

I now want to connect watery which is a familiar notion, 
with its Latin, aqua, which is unfamiliar. I think at once of 
a piece of water <hi which I have seen a number of ducks 
swimmmg about and quacking, and immediately draw the 
familiar notion of quack or qua, and on being asked the Latin 
for water, answer aqu^.. 

So with good and bonus, I draw the more familiar word 
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foreigner in pronouncing* the word the, would call it de; as 
de man, de house, &c. We therefore take d, t, and th, to 
represent i. 

2 is represented by n, because the n has 2 curves. 

3 is represented by m, because the m has 3 curves. 

4 is represented by r, because r is the last letter in the 
word four. 

5 is represented by 1, because it is the numeral that repre- 
sents SO, but is used to represent 5. 

6 is represented by. h, sh, ch, tch, j, and g soft. Now the 
letter h gives you some idea of the 6 from its shape, and the 
sh, ch, j, and g soft have all a similarity of sound, and with the 
kh also represents six, thus giving us nearly all the h's together 
in the 6th square. 

7 is represented by k, and all the letters that have the k 
sound in them. If you spelt the word queen with a k, the 
sound would be the same, or the word cat with k or g, it 
would make but little difference, and the x sounds just like ks, 
and therefore is placed in the 7th locality, and when used 
always represents 7. 

8 is represented by f, and the v and ph having a similar 
sound are also placed with it, and the w is in reality a double 
V, or 2 v's placed together. 

9 is represented by b, and p having the thin sound of b 
is chosen as a companion for it; and the figure 9 is just 
like the b turned upside down. 

is the last of the numerical figures, and is represented by 
the last letter of the alphabet, z, also the s and the c soft, 
because they take the z sound. 
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If a Student wants to make any progfress in Chronology, 
History, or chemical tables of equivalents, &c., this Alphabet 
must be thoroughly committed to memory. You will observe 
there are no vowels representing- figures, but the vowels 
a, e, i, o, u, and y, may be used indiscriminately in the formation 
of words, and as they never represent a figure, it will not 
matter where or how you place them in the spelling of a word. 

A good practice for young beginners will be to write down 
a column of two figures, and then write opposite to them as 
many words as they can turn them into, viz: 

12. — dine, done, dun, tin, tun, tone, thin, then, &c. 

13. — dame, dome, tom, tame, time, them, thame, &c. 

14. — door, dear, dairy, tory, tire, their, thro*, &c. 

97. — book, bake, peak, poke, box, bag, big, &c. 

34. — Mary, mire, more, omer, &c. 

46. — rash, rush, rage, retch, reach, &c. 

78.— cave, cof, cow, &c. 

43.— rome, room, roomy, ream, ram, &c. 

It is only practice that will make you perfect, and the more 
you practice the sooner you will become perfect. 

I will now introduce you to my Chronological List of the 
Sovereigns of England. 



CHRCmOLOCaCAL LIST (X^ 

OVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND 



1 lEisibeft 


•iiC 


827 


30 Edward I. 


megim 


x^TS 


sEOtekmeM 


W»M«M 


' ^ 


SI Edward IL 


mmsk 


>3D7 


3 Edwlbakl 


fdlom 


858 


32 Edward UL 


^ffH^ 


1327 


4 tAdben 


wmfrhn 


96o 


; isSKfaanllL 


mtyemke 


*377 


i EcbeidredL 


mkick 


8G6 


34 Henry IV. 


«f^* 


'399 


6 AKnd 


mmgom 


•?« 


35 Henry V. 




X4X3 


7 Edward die Elder 


best 


901 


36 Henry \X 


rmmm 


X422 


f Adidalaa 


pmmei 


995 


37 Edward IV. 


nicked 


X46I 


9 E^dmrmd L 


bndse 


940 


38 Edward V. 


fvmwu 


1483 


lo Edfed 


hrmk 


9«7 


39 Ricfaaidlll. 


fomem 


1483 


II Edwj 


boUaU 


S55 


40 Henry \1L 


ticml 


1485 


12 Ed«ar 


Horn 


958 


41 Henry VIIL 


UMfhm 


1509 


13 Edward tbe MartTr 


piMU 


973 


42 Edward \X 


lark 


1547 


uEdKidredIL 


bmMtf 


97« 


43 Mary 


aOaimm 


IS^^ 


I) Sweyn 


sUr 


1014 


44 Elixabetfa 


aUlace 


1558 


i6 Ednrand Ironside 


stack 


1016 


45 James L 


fh^fffff fffg 


1603 


17 Canute the Great 


steak 


1017 


46 CharlesL 


ckamei 


i6ss 


i« Harold Harelbot 


sommck 


1036 


47 Obrer CromwcO 


sharp 


1649 


19 Hardicamite 


sumup 


1039 


48 Charles IL 


hatckes 


i6rio 


ao Edward tbe Cooiiessor 


sord 


1041 


49 James IL 


shccei 


1685 


21 Harold 


tokik 




30 William and Mary 


ke^pay 


1689 


22 William tbe Cooqueror is a>M^f 


1066 


51 Anne 


comsxK 


1702 


23 William Rofiu 


soweak 


1087 


52 George I. 


Wnttr 


1714 


24 Henry I. 


the size 


IIOO 


53 George II. 


S»»€ 


^7^7 


25 Stephen 


themiU 


"35 


54 George III. 




1766 


26 Henry IL 


taUaU 


"55 


55 George IV. 


wfines 


1820 


27 Richard I. 


tkefop 


1189 


56 William IV. 


famous 


1830 


28 John 


the pope 


"99 


57 Victoria 


vemake 


1837 


29 Henry IH. 


imadiskizi6 1 









Egfbert was the first Sovereign of England after the Saxon 
Heptarchy, and ascended the throne in 827. As I told you 
in explaining the 3rd Phrenotypic problem, in Chronology 
you will meet with many names you are not familiar with, 
as well as the dates, and it will be necessary to make them 
more familiar before attempting to commit them to memory. 

Take Egbert, 827. I take w for 8, n for 2, and g hard for 7, 
and make wing. Having the word wing how am I to connect 
it with Egbert? I draw a more familiar notion out of Egbert 
and make egg bird, and fancy I see the egg- bird on the 
wing. 
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Now take the 2nd^ Ethelwolf, 838. Take w. .for S, m for 3, 
and V for the other 8, and form the words w^ mow^ Draw 
the more familiar notion out of Ethelwolf of w^if, and say, 
especially if we saw one coming, we move out of the Way 
of the wolf. - ' ' 

Now take Ethelbald, 858, and you can make the word 
fellow* out of the date, and >a)d out of the nan|^ and ^fnk 
of some bald fellow you know very well. Bald will give you 
Ethelbald, and fellow the date. 1 

Next Ethelbert, 86a Having made wAtches out of 8de»y 
I draw the familiar notion of Al6erf out of Etkelbert, and 
think of the Albert chains for protecting our Watched. 

Ethelred I. As there were two Ethelreds, you Would Mturally 
ask the question, Which? 866, and the word gives ybii th^ 
date. 

Alfred, 872. You can make the word w«g(?n out of 872 
and connect by saying the colour of the wagon is half red. 

And thus go on. It will come very easy to you after a 
little practice. 

When you come to events that occured in 1000 odd, drop 
the thousand, and simply take the last three figures, and trust 
to your natural memory for the i. For instance: Sweyn, 10 14. 
I make out of 014 star, and just fancy a young swain the star 
of the company. 

Edmund Ironside, 10 16. Drop the thousand and turn 016 
into a word, s o, t i, tch 6, sti'tch. Edmund had a stitch in his 
ironside. 

There are Six Edwards after the Conquest, and to distinguish 
one from the other, I will draw six squares, and place six 



JLJ. 



* A double consoiumt not separated by a vowel only counts as one figure. 
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heads in them, each head representing' the date they ascended 

die throne. 

EDS. 



noggin 



m»*- 



retched 



mask 



row me 



monk 



6 



lark 



The 1st head I take to be' the head of a man drinking* 
off a noggin of whiskey, the 2nd a mask, the 3rd a monk's 
head, the 4th a retched head, the 5th Edward in a boat with 
his uncle Richard III., 6th, a lark, the head of a lark. 

If you can draw the different heads in the various localities, 
it will make an impression on you that you will never forget. 

The word noggin will give you the date 272 when Edward I. 
ascended the throne ; tnask^ 307, the date Edward II. ascended ; 
monk^ 327, Edward III; retchedy 461, Edward IV. ; row me, 483, 
two heads rowing in a boat, Edward V. and Richard III. ; and 
the head of a lark, Edward VI. 

When we come to the Henry's, as there are 8 of them, 
we pursue a different plan. Take for instance H for Henry, 
t for i, and by adding a vowel you can make the word Hat, 
and out of the date 100 you can make the size, and you can 
easily imaigine giving instructions to your hatter to make 
your hat — the size. Hen for Henry 2 ; suppose you keep fowls 
and one hen is all tail, or /a// all. Ham for Henry 3, we always 
see the ham on a dish. Hare for Henry 4, my pop killed the 
hare. Hole for Henry 5 ; fancy yourself rabbit hunting with 
your dog, and you say to the dog rout ^em out of the hole. Hutch 
for Henry 6» and you chase the rabbit to make him run in the 
hutch. Hak for Henry 7 ; suppose two gentlemen are courting 
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oiitf lady^ and one sends the- other a ohallenge, and tries to hak 

his rival. And Hive for Henry 8 ; If a lazy bee gets into the 

hive the other bees will soon turn it out. 

Hat ... ... ' the size. 



tailaU. 
on a dish, 
my pop. 
rout ^em. 
run ii;. • 
rival, 
lazy bee. . 



Hen 

Ham 

Hare 

Hole 

Hutch 

Hak ... 

Hive 

The column on the right hand side gives you the di^te each 

king ascended the throne. 

And go on associating the date with the name of the King, 

until all the Sovereigns are committed to memory; and you 

will soon find this is indeed figures made easy. 

In events that occured before the birth of Christ it will 

be necessary to take the 4 figures, as it would be too much 

to expect a student to remember whether it were 1000. 2000, 

or 3000 years before the birth of Christ that the event took 

place, viz: 

The Creation ... 4004 B.C. 

The Deluge ... 2348 B.C, 

Call of Abraha^zi^ ... 192 1 B C, Sec, &c. 

Take the Creation, 4004 ; r for 4, s o, s o, r 4, and form 
the words arise sir. God having created Adam commands 
him to arise sir. 

The Deluge, 2348. Take to represent the figures, n, m, r, w, 
and form the words no morrow. There would be no morrow 
to all that were destroyed. 

Call of Abraham, 192 1 ; d i, p 9, n 2, d i,and forni the word 
depend, which can easily be associated with die faith of 
Abraham after his call, and iliade Abraham depend on God 
after the Almighty's promise to h\m. 
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I now oome t6 this more interesting' p6rtion of our study^ tfie 
second division. 

THE LOCALISATION OF IDEAS, 

which will enable you to remember anything you have 
committed to memory, in consecutive order. For this purpose 
I take a number of rooms I am familiar with, and divide each 
room into 9 parts. The wall that faces me on entering the 
room — ^say the part In ^hich the fire-place is situated — I call 
the top of the room, and' divide it into 3 parts - then I take the 
centre of the room and divide into 3 parts; then the bottom 
of the room and divide that into 3 parts; drawing the 9 
portions like the following: 



• 







Back Parlour 






1 


Desk 


2 

Fire-place 


Book case 


4 


Window 


^ Table 


Sofa 


7 


Chair 


Q 

Sideboard 


® Door 



and as each room must have some distinctive title, as Parlour, 
Drawing Room, Kitchen, Bedroom, I will suppose the above 
room to be the Parlour, and call it Parlour, placing o up in 
the top comer, 

I then look and see what article of furniture or ornament 
usually stands on the left hand side of the fireplace — it may be 
a Writing Desk* I therefore take Desk as No. i locality. 
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For No. 2f Fireplace; or» as fireplace would be always 
in the 2nd locality, you might take fender, sboVeli toogs, .nig', 
chimney glass, clock, or any conspicuous ornament standing 
on the mantle shelf. You must be careful in all your localities 
never to have the same object twice over. 

On the right hand side of the fireplace would.be No. 3^ 
Perhaps a Book case stands there. Then place Book case 
in No. 3. 

For No. 4, which will fall directly under No. i, may be the 
Window. Call No. 4, then, the window, or something usually 
there, such as blind, curtains, flower pots, pliants, &c. 

No. 5, the centre of the room, you will find a table standing 
there ; say, then, No. 5, Table, or you can take caipet, doth, 
inkstand, lamp, chandelier, &c. 

No. 6 may be filled with a sofa, or any other article i then 
take sofa for the 6th locality. 

No. 7, directly under No. 4, a cluur may be standing ;there, 
take chair, then, for No. 7. 

No. 8 will fall direcdy under No. 5 ; perhaps a sideboard 
stands there, and call No. 8 Sideboard, or something you 
usually keep on or in the sideboard. 

No. 9 we will suppose the door leading in and out of the 
room, and say, No. 9, Door. You remark every room has 
a door, shall I not find it very .awkward to find some other 
distinctive tide to give to the locality. in which the door is 
situated? No! for you can take lock, handle, key, finger 
plate, mat, &c. 

Having made my first room, I go oo making my qecond 
and other rooms until I have made 10^ which I call a Phreno- 
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tyjpic House ; and when you have become perfectly, familiar 
with all the localities you may go on making other houses. 

For this purpose I should get a sfaqpenny Copy book, and 
draw each room out on the ist, 3rd, sth, 7th, 9th pages,' &c., 
leaving the left hand page for the purpose of writing anything 
down you may wish. 

Your second room may be your Bedroom, or kitchen, and 
you go on numbering i-o or 10, viz: 



■ 


10 


Bed Room 


■ 1 


Saucepan 


12 Hat 


^^ Couch 


1^ Box 


^^ Carpet 


^® Garden 

* 


17 

*' Gown 


^^CombABrush 

• 


^^ Stool 



Although I have mapped out for you two rooms with their 
localities, and articles in each locieility, yet I would rather you 
should take your own rooms, as you would be far more familiar 
with the objects- standing in them than you can possibly be 
with these two. These you have to learn; your own you 
win be pisrfectly familiar with. For instance, I ask you, What 
Is standing in the middle of your park>ur? You would only 
have to think a moment, your eye wanders there, and you 
see it clearly. 

An your o's will therefore be title of the room, and every 
lOth word would be associated with Bed room, iith with 
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saucepan, I2th with hat, 13th with couch, ju:., that is si^posing 
the rooms I have mapped out were to be your first 2 rooms. 

All the 5's will fall in the centre of the room, such as 5, 
i5y 25, 35, &c.y and if you want to know what your 35th word 
was, you would go immediately to the 5th locality of the 
4th room. 

All your 7's will be in precisely the same position in each 
room, viz : 7, 17, 27, 37, Ac, and the same with all the other 
numbers. 

Now then for turning it to practical account. I want to 
commit to memory the heads of a subject I am about to speak 
upon, or learn off the Sovereigns of England. The first 
Sovereign being Egbert, I associate 

I. — Egbert with the Desk. I have the golden egg locked up 

safely in my desk. 
2. — Ethelwolf with fireplace. If the zvolf Poverty comes 

in at the door, the fire place is of little use 

to you ; no food to cook and no coals to burn. 
3.—- Ethelbald with Book case, which looks very bald or 

bare of books; or a bald fellow you know 

very fond of reading the books. 
4.— Ethelbert with Window. You remember looking out 

of the window once, and seeing Prince Alberi 

go by. 
5.— Ethelred I. with Table. The table is made of nd 

mahogany. 
6.— Alfred with Sofa. The sofa is covered with half red 

chintz. 
7.— Edward the Elder with Chair. The chair is made 

of elder wood. 
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£.— i-Athelstan with Sideboard. You vipset the inkstand and 

stain the sideboard. 
9.-^Edmuiid with Door. A person is coming- in at the 

door just as another is going out, and the door 
: bangs against his head, when he calls out. 

Mind my head, mun. 
lo.— Edred with Bed room. The one in which the hetid 

red or person with a red head sleeps. 
II. — Edwy with Saucepan. Think of the servant asking* 
you how much of the head she shall boil ; and you answer, 
Head, why? ]Boil all! You can therefore associate the head 
with the saucepan, or the date boil all. 

12. — ^Edgar with Hat, The hat is the head gear of Edgar. 
13.— Edward the Martyr with G>uch. A martyr to the 

gout, or rheumatism, always lying on the 

couch. 
14. — ^Eth^lred 2. Take n for 2, and read it Ethdred'n, and 

fancy the box is a red one. 
15, — Sweyn. The young swain standing on the carpet. 
16.— Edmund Iroriside with Garden. The sides of the beds, 

instead of being tiles or stone, are iron sides. 
17, — Canute the Great with Dress. Just fancy the lady 

saying I tan eat the great steak^ and then 

upsetting the great steak, plate and all, into 

her lap, and spoiling the beautiful silk dress. 
18.— Hkrold Harefoot with Comb and Brush. Only fancy 

him having so much hair on his foot that he 

re()uired a comb and brush to keep it in order I 

ig, — Hardicanute with Stool. Only think of him complaining 

to his mother that the stool is so Hard I can not 
sit upon it. 



■^ 
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And thus yoa go on until each King and Queen is nicely 
placed away in their separate locality. 

With the 6 Edwards you just place away the different heads 
as you come to them, for instance: Edward II. is No. 31, 
pleice mask away in locality 31, and monk in 32 locality, &c. 

With the 8 Henry's pursue a similar plan. Henry III, 29. 
Connect ham with your 29th locality, or hive with your 41st 
locality, and so on. 

In a short time you will get all the 57 Kings located. Then 
by going through your different localities, you will be able to 
recall each one, or answer to any number. Which is the 37th, 
r 45th, or 22nd| or go over them backwards as easily as 
ftrwards. 

If you want to amuse yourself and astonish your friends 
by coinmitting to memory a long line of figures, no matter how 
many, 20, 30, oc 40, just divide the figures into groups of two, 
say the first two are 27, make it into the word ink, and place it 
away in your desk; next two, 91, boot, and place it away in the 
fire place, and so on. Then run over in your mind the localities, 
and you will see all the words there. 

These localities will last you as long as you live, and are 
therefore worth a little expenditure of time in becoming 
familiar with them. If you choose you may have hundreds 
and thousands of them, and be able to answer to your 427th 
just as readily as you can to your 24th, or 85th, or ist. 

Another thing you will find; it is this: the more you put 
away in each locality, the more each locality will hold. You 
can never overburden them. 

- In committing Poetry to memory you will find it not only 
very amusing, but remarkably easy. You learn off your 



first vcfse bf jomr nalonl memarj, mad ayuwiMp^ Ae first 
Kne or a portioa of it with yomr fint locafiqr- Tim the second 
rentf and mmonmte dat in the same way vith joor aeoond 
ioealrty, and jfoa viD soon hawe 50 or 60 iperses aanmiltrd to 
mernKfTj, mod may repeat mnj vene oicr at dhu e lMM U 

Oa the )OCh of Jon^ 1880^ Ifr. W. J. Smn^ one of my 
PufKl^ six weeks after taking^ Im first lesBoa^aad iriio is now 
Assatant Teacher with me, repeated over the Contents erf the 
GMe Nearsipaper at 8 o'clock, a few hoars after its pnHicatinn, 
before a large andjpnrp at Haui^ta Street Chipet Bnmswkk 
SqaarCy WjC» 

In two or dvee hoars alter pnbiication yoa n^gfat oommit 
the whole of the contents of the Gla^ Xaafaftr or fkU MUU 
GauiU to memory, giving a locid d es c rip tion of every artide 
and advertisement in the papor from the bcginning^ to die end. 
Tbeaothorhas done it in pidilic opwards of ao time% and has 
taiigfat several of his popils to do the same. 

The contents of a book migfat be committed to memory witfi 
jost as moch eas^and widwat any danger of its making* year 
head ache. 
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The study of Geography is rendered exceedingly simple. A 
map is a confused mass of places and intersecting lines without 
form or shape. But take the outline of the map, and try and 
draw some familiar notion out of it. 

Italy looks like a large Boot. Just fancy a real leg inside 
the boot, and you will have lots of localities to associate the 
principal places with. 

Take a map of EuropCy and with the outline you can fancy 
you see a man sitting down in an old fashioned arm chair, with 
his gouty old leg resting on a stool, which would be north- 
western part of Africa, the stool being Morocco. Just where 
the man's nose would be is Norway, a very cold country, 
which would gnaw away the tip of his nose; and with the 
side of his face the Baltic Sea, which, as he had no whiskers, 
would be bald. Denmark where the bow of his Denmark 
satin stock would be, whilst France woukl form the French 
muslin frill to his shirt. His gouty foot Spaitiy as the gout 
causes a great deal of pain ; and Portugal just over it ; and all 
know that the drinking of port often produces gouty pains, &c. 

Take a Map of England and WaUs^ and I fancy I see John 
Bull seated on the back of a Bull or Pig, and having drawn 
the figure commence associating the names of the counties 
with the various parts of the man or bull, and in a few minutes 
have the whole of them rivetted on the memory. 
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A student who wishes to place away a large number of 
ideas in one locality, or in as small a space as possible, can 
subdivide his localities in the same manner as he divides his 
rooms, giving to each portion of the object he divided a 
distinctive title; for instance, he wishes to divide his desk 
into nine parts. Just open the desk and divide the top into 
three parts — 





° Desk 




' Wafers 


* Pens 


5 Ink 

« 



Then the centre into three — 



^ Hinge 


^ Velvet 


Letters 



Then the bottom, and divide into thre 



7 Blotting P. 


^ Lock 


^emomdms. 



Take again, Fireplace, and divide into nine parts : the top 
into three — 





Fireplace 




I Kettle 
on the hob. 


Smoke 


3 Tea pot 
on the other hob. 
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Centre into three— 



"^ Marble 


5 Fire 


6 Veins 
seen in marble. 



Then the bottom into three — 



7 Tongs 


Ashea 


^ Shovel 

1 



And by pursuing this plan with every locality in each room, 
hb ten rooms instead of containing 99 localities would give 
him 999. He will find no more difficulty in remembering 
each sub-division than he did each division of the room. 

You will thus perceive that all your fives will fall in the centre 
of each locality as they do now in the centre of each room; 
and all the other numbers will always occupy their same 
respective positions. If the student goes on numbering all 
his sub-localities in regular order from i up to 999 he will find 
this of very great service to him in the study of Historical 
Events; as for instance, the Battle of Waterloo, 18 15. Instead 
of turning 815 into a word and associating it with Waterloo, 
he might connect Waterloo with his 815th locality, and as 
easily answer from date to fact as from fact to date. 

There is no object in my room, let it be ever so small or 
trivial, but may be sub-divided, and good localities for associa- 
tion made. But this sub-dividing is an advanced portion of 
the Science, and will only be required by advanced pupils, 
yet it is so simple and useful that I thought I should like to 
point it out and explain it for the benefit of all who think 
proper to apply it. 



In tXKicliison I wixdd wA ^dd 

X>o jfdu ioteDd pxQg' ic for lie Cwil 

Do jroD intend gwog^ in for lie Mi liiiil 

Ik ytm vatusBA pimi: in for liie L^fml 

Do jroo imead sludjui^ THfcal ffiiiDrf * v 
Pidjfic Speaker? 

Tfaen learn llik S^wtem, and 3FD0 inll nve 9-ioflB if 
time jfOfi WDold ufliia w iifc bave to devitte to -flieir 

I have eodeavonred to Kt ^le system of Pbnenoc5pE&, cr 
bram Printiiig^, or Ihe Sdenexr of Memory, dEarhr benme yoa. 
I kTK>«r of no braTKdi (^ bmnan stndy to windi It cmiBl be 
applied. But in &is brief onfiine Ibsv^ been azihr idie to ^m 
you iu ap^^icatioo to a few. Yet I limdL I bare sbovn cSbsx^ 
^^not^ tbat 'a yoD oxilr pr a c ti oe well tbe rxiies I bsve bad down 
f^ your gvidano&y yoo inll be abfe to gain a i«st ainiaim of 
knowled;^ in a mndi Aart e r ^)ace of time 'dan yon conld 
witiKMit ity and in a iar more pifagrnr manner. I fed diere 
win be many queetiop s a student wndd ISse id a^ 'doct 4b 
book win not answer. I dKibld dieref ore advise Inm, 2 be 
r^:;ftl3y detires to t bo r o ugMy learn it,totakea ooorse of Lessaas^ 
wfaicb I liban be bappy to g:ive Inm eidier at bis or ber own 
rewdtnce^ or at mtne, any boor of tiie day. 

An letters to be addr^sed 

Y. C WOOLLACX)TT, 

y^ t^ CbesterBeSd Street, 

Kings's Cross, W.C 

Opposite the Great Karzhem Smihraj. 



INSTANCES 

OF 

EXTRAORDINARY POWERS OF NATURAL MEMORY. 



Seneca, 65 A.D., possessed an extraordinary memory. He 
is said to have known the names of all the citizens of Rome, 
and would repeat them over. 

Hor/ensius, 11^ B.C., the celebrated Roman orator, and 
contemporary of Cicero, was able to repeat a whole oration 
in the words he had previously conceived it, without committing 
it to writing. It is said that he once attended the whole day 
at a public sale, and at the end of it recited, in regular order, 
the names of all the buyers, the articles sold and their prices, 
with perfect exactness. 

Avicennaf 980, A.D„ an Arabian philosopher and physician, 
possessed a wonderful memory. At ten years of age he had 
made great progress in the languages, and could repeat the 
Koran by heart. He read over Aristotle's Metaphysics forty 
times, and could afterwards repeat them with facility. 

Joseph Scaglzer, 1484 A.D. It is stated of him that in 21 days 
he committed to memory the whole of Homer's Iliads and 
Odysseys. 
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Bishop Jewels 1484 A.D., had naturally a very'strong" memory 
which he greatly improved by art; so that he could repeat 
anything" that he had written after once reading it. 

LipstuSf 1484 A.D., was remarkable for the extent of his 
memory. He could repeat over the whole history of Tacitus. 

Humphrey Burton, 1676 A.D., of Coventry, at the age of 8 j 
could give the sum of any chapter in the New Testament, and 
of chapters of divers books in the OldjTestament, in a Latin 
distich, with as much readiness as if he had just read them but 
of a book. 

Dr. Wdllis, 1684 A.D., gives an account of his performing 
arithmetical operations in great numbers by night in the dark ; 
and conceives that we can use our memory with greater 
advantage at this time than we can by day, when our thoughts 
are diverted by sights and noises. 

William Lyoftf 1748 A.D., a strolling player, who performed 
at the theatre at Edinburgh, one evening wagered over a bow! 
of punch that next morning, at the rehearsal, he would repeat a 
Daily Advertiser from beginning to end, and accomplished his 
task without the slightest hesitation, much to the wonder of 
those who heard him. 

Jedediah Buxton^ 1 75 1 A.D., was also a wonderful man. He 
would multiply five or six figures by themselves and give you 
the answer without placing a single figure on paper. In fact 
there was scarcely any sum could^be given, let it be ever so 
complicated, that he would not work out in his mind and give 
you the correct answer. Yet he was no scholar, and hardly 
able to write his own name. 
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